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PljtEFACE 


Every society strives to provide the best possible education to the new 
generation. In fact education has its scope from womb to tomb. The first agency which 
initiates education of the children (i e. younger ones) happens to be the, family in general 
and the parents in particular. Formal schooling begins around the age of five or six years 
for which a wide networking of schools is organised. But the child's growth and learning 
continue by gathering experiehce from various stimuli in his or her environment 
regularly, The child’s development and Interactions with living and nonliving things 

t 

around help him or her acquire variety of sensibilities and gradually these impressions 
keep on becoming stronger which get converted into experience, which may in turn be 
called as learning. Such happenings do not wait for schooling to occur. The learning at 
this tender age is governed by principles of perception, pleasure and participation. To 
provide right direction to perception of the children, there has been the emergence of 
preschool education which has been popular with the passage of time. The available 
provisions of preschool and primary education have great varieties throughout the length 
and breadth in terms of infrastructure, hours of schooling facilities, curriculum and its 
transaction and evaluation procedure, etc. 

For a lonij time now, there have been strong complaints from parents and 
community that the school curriculum has become very heavy. The heavy load of 
curriculum is not merely physical but also one of non- comprehension resulting 
from the lack of understanding of some basic concepts. The stress and strain thus 
experienced by children at times hamper their normal development. A National Advisory 
Committee constituted by the Ministry of Human Resource Development under the 
Chairmanship of Prof Yashpal submitted its Report in July 1993, which drew attention of 
one and all towards the nature and magnitude of curriculum load on children at various 
stages of school education. It was followed up by another group constituted by the 
MHRD to examine the feasibility of implementing the recommendations of Yashpal 
Committee. There have been concerted efforts by educational researchers, planners 
and administrators to deal with the problem of curriculum load especially in the light of 
recommendations of the aforesaid two committees. With a view to ascertain the nature 

t 

and magnitude of curriculum load on children at pre-primary and primary stages, a pilot 
study was conducted during 2000-2001 by the Department of Elementary 

x 

Education on a limited sample ofschopls from Delhi and Haryana which provided 
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very significant Indicators of curriculum load, besides highlighting the factors 
responsible for it The study prompted the NCERT to mount a study at the national 
level to explore the patterns in different parts of the country and then synthesise the 
outcomes so that a vital strategy could be formulated to deal with the issues pertaining 
to the curriculum load. Accordingly the scope of this study was spread to four other 
regions seeking cooperation of the Regional Institutes of Education at Ajmer, Bhopal, 
Bhubaneswar and Mysore. In all, six states have been represented in the present study 
wherein the perceptions of teachers, parents and primary stage children have been 1 
obtained using a set of common research tools among the states. The study has yielded 
significant conclusions helpful in delineating the process of change towards curriculum 
reduction. It would be pertinent to mention that the National Curriculum Framework for 
School Education-2000 had taken cognisance of the problem of curriculum load with 
regard to development of curriculum, syllabi, instructional materials, and designing 
teacher training programmes. The findings of the present study may prove to be useful 
in itself in augmenting all such ventures. 

The study could be initiated and completed due to constant encouragement and 
guidance received from Prof. J.S. Rajput, Director, NCERT, for which we express our 
deep sense of gratitude. The core group, constituted from within the Department of 
Elementary Education has worked hard in the accomplishment of various tasks 
pertaining to the study, which deserves sincere appreciation. The study got unstinted 
academic support from the concerned principals of the RIEs and faculty members to 
whom the group feels highly indebted. Support of the administrative staff of DEE has 
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also been extremely useful in production of the synthesised report of the study. Last but 
not the least, contributions from teachers, parents, functionaries and students involved in 
the study are gratefully acknowledged , The group will feel amply rewarded if the 
outcomes of the study help influence the policies and practices in school education to 
allow children enjoy their childhood and make learning joyful. Suggestions for 
improvement and further studies would be welcome from one and all. 
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(K.K. Vashishtha) 

New Delhi Prof. & Head 

March 15, 2002 Dept, of Elementary Education, 

NCERT 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION 


1.1 The Background 

Curriculum is the most important component of school education programme^ It 
refers to a wider spectrum and is usually understood not only in terms of formal 
provision of sequenced, agreed upon portion of disciplines but also pedagogical * 
organisation, teaching learning strategies, evaluation and feedback. The quality 
of school programme output is evaluated in terms of the achievement of children 
both in scholastic and co-scholastic areas of curriculum designed for a particular 
stage. The concern for quality of learning has been expressed from time to time 
for the last five decades which is below the desired levels. It is often argued that 
academic burden on students, particularly at pre-primary and primary stages is 
one of the major reasons for this dismal picture. The debate on the problem of 
curriculum load has taken place in various forms, resulting into emergence of 
various committees and working groups, viz., Ishwar Bhai Patel Review 
Committee (1978), NCERT Working Group Report (1984), National Policy on 
Education (1986), Review Committee on the NPE, 1986 (1990), Yashpal 
Committee (1992) amongst others. These committees have provided several 
recommendations in order to reduce the academic burden on students. The 

i 

National Advisory Committee set up by the Ministry of Human Resource 

Development under the chairmanship of Prof. Yashpal focused on the issue of 

* 

curriculum load in a systematic manner. The committee was also expected to 
advise on the ways and means to i;educe the academic burden on school 
students at all stages of school education. In 1993, a group was set up under the 
chairmanship of Shri Y.N. Chaturvedi, to examined the recommendation of the 
Yashpal Committee report and give its views on the feasibility of implementing 
them. 



I 

The curriculum load was perceived, basically in terms of the physical loa( 

school bag and that of non-comprehension. The Committee observed that "e 

\ 

is taught, but little is learnt or understood”. Some of the excerpts of the m 
recommendations of Yashpal Committee with specific reference to print 
education are as follows: 

• Decentralization of the curriculum process and textbook preparal 

through the involvement of teachers, scientists and experts especially for 
lower classes. 

• Appropriate legislative and administrative measures be adopted 
regulate the opening and functioning of pre-school institution. In addii 
norms for granting recognition to private schools be made more stringent. 

• Competitions, where individual achievement is rewarded need to 

i 

discouraged since they deprive children joyful learning. Group activ 

must be encouraged and regarded to give a boost to cooperative learning. 

\ 

• The nature and character of homework needs radical change. In 
prima'ry classes, children should not tje given homework. 

• The existing norm for pupil teacher ratio (1:40) should be enforced 
an attempt should be made to reduce it to 1:30 at least in primary classes. 

• The content of the present B.Ed. course should be restructurec 
ensure its relevance to the changing needs of the school education 
making it more practlcum centered. The continuing education of teacl 
must also be institutionalized. In service education programmes and o 
on-going activities aimed at professional growth of teachers be systematic 
designed and conducted. 

i 

• Language textbooks should adequately reflect the spoken Idiom. 

attempt should be made in future textbooks to give adequate represents 
to children's life experiences, imaginary stories and poems, and stc 
reflecting the lives of ordinary people in different parts of the coui 
Pedantic language and excessive didacticism ought to be avoided. 



• Mathematics curriculum for primary classes in all parts of the country 
be reviewed with a view to slowing down the pace at which children are 
required to learn basic concepts and broadening the scope of Mathematics 
learning. Teaching of mechanical rules at the expense of understanding 
and intelligence application ought to be discouraged in future syllabi 
and texts. 

• Science syllabi and textbooks in the primary classes should provide 
greater roorp and necessity for experimentation then they do at present. 

In place of didacticism in areas like health and sanitation, the texts should 
emphasize analytical reflection on real-life situations. A great deal of trivial 
material included in primary level science texts should be dropped. 


i 

1.3 Review of Recommendations by the Chaturvedi Committee 

The Chaturvedi Committee (1993) accepted most of the recommendations made 
by the Yashpal Committee and gave some concrete and practical suggestions for 


implementing them. 

Yashpal Committee 

• Competitions where individual • 
achievement is rewarded need to 
be discouraged since they deprive 
children of joyful learning. However, 

group activities and group 
achievements must be 
encouraged and rewarded to give 
a boost to cooperative learning in 
schools. 


Chaturvedi Committee 
It is felt that group activities and 
individual efforts are not 
mutually exclusive ‘or 

antagonistic. Rewarding individual 

> 

achievement does not take away 
the joy of learning and is also a 
means to motivate towards higher 
achievement In the opinion of the 
group, the educational system 
should promote performance of 
the students both as an 
individual and as a member of 
the group. 


i 
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• Textbooks should be treated as • 
school property and thus, there 
should be no,need for children to 
purchase the books individually 

j 

and carry them daily to homes. A * 
separate time table for the 
assignment of homework and for 
the use of textbooks and notebooks 
be prepared by the school and be 
made known to the children .in 
advance. 


j 


It is an extreme point of observation 
that textbooks should be treated as 
school property. Besides, the 
financial implications arising out of 
the burden on schools to purchase 
to textbooks and the concomitant 
responsibility on the schools to 
store the books when most of the 
schools of the country do not 
have either the financial 
resources or storage facilities, the 
children would be devoid of the 
opportunity to refer to the textbooks 
in their homes. ' For an 
overwhelming majority of school 
students of the country, the 
textbooks remain as the only 
source of reading material. The 
group recommends that the class 
routine for the upper primary, 
secondary and higher secondary 
stages should be drawn up in such 
a way that every subject is not 
required to be taught everyday. 


1.4 Additional Issues Raised by the Chaturved! Committee 

In addition to the recommendations made by the Yashpal Committee, a few more 
issues and suggestions were made by the Chaturvedi Committee for considering 
reduction of the load of curriculum as follows: 


■i 
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• At the age of 4 and 5, a difference of one year in age makes a lot of 
difference in the mental capability of a child. A more mature child can 
easily cope with the learning requirements. It is, therefore, desirable that 
the minimum age of admission to pre-primary classes and in primary 
classes should be reconsidered for being raised by one year. 

• The Kothari Commission recommended at least 210 teaching days in an 
academic year but the actual number of school days are far less than the 
suggested number. Effective action to increase or maintain the number of 
teaching ddys would undoubtedly reduce substantially the daily > 
learning load and would also improve standards. 

• In majority of the schools in the country facilities in the classrooms are quite 
inadequate and number of classrooms too are insufficient. Therefore, a 
positive movement for improving availability of classrooms and improving 
availability of educational aids in schools must be ensured. It would be 
appropriate that the government and the school systems consider how 
best they can encourage such individuals and philanthropic bodies to 
help schools to develop. 

• An area which needs to be looked into is the qualitative improvement of 
professional bodies like the SCERTs, Textbook Bureaus and Boards of 
School Education which are primarily responsible for curriculum review, 
textbooks and examinations. These are the bodies which will ultimately have 

I 

to reckon with the problem of load. Under the centrally sponsored scheme 1 

i t 

of teacher education, there is a component of strengthening of SCERTs 

which should be taken up on a priority basis. 

% 

Incidentally, these important recommendations and suggestions are also 
supported by various empirical studies (NCERT 1991 and 1996, Roy et al. 1995, 
Dave et al. 1998, Shukla et al. 1994, Prakash and Panda, 1996) focus on low 
learning attainment of the learners particularly at the primary stage across the 
country. 
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Based on the above scenario it can therefore be inferred that the curriculum load 
has various facets and dimensions which could be related to a variety of factors 
operating in different school environments. In addition, it appears that the load of 
non-learning or non-comprehension is 1 the real load rather than the physical load 
of the heavy school bag. It, therefore, becomes imperative to study the problem 

i 

of curriculum load at both the pre-primary and primary stages across the country 
so as to arrive dt a proper diagnosis of the problem and develop appropriate 

* i 

strategies to deal with it in an effective ’manner. 

1.5 Problem of the Study 

There hat/e been universal complaints fojr a long time about the heaviness of the 
backpack (i.e., school bag) of the school children, which contains their study 
books and related exercise books as well as the tiffin-carrier, etc. These 
complaints are more terse in case of the children attending pre-primary and 
primary classes. Although the curriculum is the foremost component of any 
school education programme, its appropriateness and suitability play the key role 
in the meaningful as well as joyful learning of children, particularly those in the 
tender age-group of 3 -11 years vis-a-vis their ongoing personality development 
This curriculum ( load is not only heavy in physical terms, but also tension 
producing in terms of its non-comprehensiveness with regard to certain basic 
concepts of a subject of study. All this puts an unbearable amount of stress 
causing mental and physical strain on the health and normal development of the 
children concerned, in India, despite several studies undertaken on this issue 
and consequent reforms implemented to, reduce the load, the problem remains to 
continue perennially. It is, therefore, considered appropriate and necessary to 
explore various dimensions of curriculum load, its nature and factors responsible 
for the same as perceived by teachers, parents and children. 

1.6 The Classroom in the School System 

At the core of curriculum transaction is the classroom. It is an ongoing gathering 
of students and teachers whose purpose is teaching-learning. Although parents 
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are also one party among the stakeholders in school education, they are not 
included within the boundary of the classroom, because they are not residence 
there. They do not appear in the class everyday, yet their presence is felt 
occasionally. Thus, there are three main stakeholders in the school education 
system. These are parent, teacher and student. Figure 1.1 depicts this fact in 
respect of the classroom environment. 



It is the interactions between teacher and student, teacher and parent, parent 

and student, which help generate a climate conducive or detrimental to the 
* 

harmonious development of children and their learning. Curriculum, of course, 
lomains a core element which requires attention of each of the stakeholders. 
The quality of learning is greatly influenced by the transaction and its reception 
by children Curriculum load is experienced by children in a variety of ways 
winch are functions of the inputs, transactions and their reception. 


I 
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1.7 Curriculum Load Defined, 

The term curriculum refers to the total range of experiences provided to children 
in and oqtside school commensurate with the stage of development of children. 
Normally, a well planned curriculum should produce joy of learning and ensure 
looming of children both in scholastic and co-scholastic fields. In general, 
curriculum load is equated with the load of school bag which may be understood 
in physical terms as it may be difficult for the children to carry. This is a narrow 
meaning of the term curriculum load. 

In specific terms curriculum load could be considered as something posing 

i 

difficulty in the learning of children in any form whatsoever. A few situations 
seem worth mentioning which may help understand its meaning: 

t 

(a) The syllabi being pitched at a higher level not commensurate with children's 
readiness to learn or their mental development. 

i 

\ 

(b) Inappropriate textual material with heavy content, loaded vocabulary and 
tense presentation beyond the comprehension of children. 

(c) Classroom transaction being uninteresting due to mismatch of levels of 
operation of teacher and children, unfamiliar vocabulary, lack of concrete 
examples, being presented unmethodically using inappropriate aids (or no 
aids at all.) 

(d) Lack of 'threshold' capabilities among children due to their socio-economic 
lack ground or cultural deprivation being unattended in the school. 

(e) Incidence of learning gaps and no efforts made to gauge them. 

i 

\ 

Situations similar to the above may challenge coping capacity of children and 
when they are not able to bear them out. An imbalance gets created in the 
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psyche of children which may result Into non-learning or less-learning on the one 
hand, and may create tension, drudgery and a sense of fear and an non- 

l 

achievement among children on the other. Under such circumstances, the 
resultant effect on the children may be termed as curriculum load. It may have 

i 1 

simple to severe and short range to long-range negative effects on the 
personality and achievement of children. The curriculum load may thus be 
defined operationally as under: - 

) 

"Influences of schooling that make children unable to derive its advantage 
tundering them unable to cope up with the tasks prescribed for them, may 
ho termed as curriculum load." 

1 .8 Some factors Influencing Curriculum Load 

The process of developing curriculum requires careful efforts to assess children's 

capabilities according to their developmental stages, socio-cultural parameters, 

( 

philosophical considerations, pedagogical requirements and other such 
considerations besides past experiences before making apy prescriptions. It is 

i I 

generally presumed that 'given certain minimum basic facilities/conditions, 
children should be able to acquire/master the stated competencies up to the 
dosired'level. Thus, certain basic facilities and support systems are taken for 
, granted. 

v 

Curriculum load could therefore be considered in terms of impediments in 
achieving desired levels of performance by children. These barriers may be 
related to or arise due to factors associated with children's background, family 
onviionment, parental education and environment, physical facilities at home and 
school, distance of the school from home, difference between home language 
and medium of instruction, teacher's attitude, motivation and competence, etc. 

i 

Within the classroom the transactional strategies adopted by the teacher, 
evaluation procedures, remedial instruction, comprehensibility of the textual 

■ t 

material, etc. have a crucial' role to play in increasing or lessening the curriculum 
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load All the factors aforesaid make a substantial impact on children's learning 
,11 td KiMilotiuacios in the same way will help to determine the magnitude and 
extant of curriculum load experienced by children., Some of the major factors are 

i 

hi inly mentioned here under: 

’ lofflequale Teaching-learning Time 

I lie National Curriculum Framework for School Education, 2000 recommended 
at l.-anl 100 leaching days, during the year. But it has been observed that 
lom hum particularly in government schools do not get even this minimum 
suun-a-tad tlniu for teaching-learning because of their engagement in non- 
k\i< in iq taskc/activities. Besides adhering to 180 days per year, the quality of 
ii'.n limg-lenming in terms of curriculum transaction is equally important. The 
lent lung looming time in terms of actual instructional time (time on task) for 
Ion-.lima nnd children was also found to be inadequate particularly if the child 
conriocl appioach was to be followed, which is the prime focus of all 

I 

locummondations made by various committees and commissions. Absenteeism 

i 

and vacancies in schools further add to the problem of inadequacy of 
ii iuli notional time. 

• , iuitiqrado and Large Size Classrooms 

a I mjo percentage of multigrade schools (93% as per 6th All India Education 
i*ui' , i i v, NCFRT) in rural and tribal areas and large size (over crowded) 
dm.: looms in urban areas (1:60 to 1:100) reduce the opportunity time of the 
lomiior If a school is managed by one or two teachers with four/five primary 
clrvvjos (multigrade management) the time Is further reduced for curriculum 
liuiiuidion. This adds further to the load of unlearnt concepts in the 
dii' han In subsequent classes. 

ikirtatch between Concept, Presentation and Developmental level of 

' uimrs 

lii" jnimnry stage child being a concrete operational stage learner, requires 
input /information more in the form of visuals, concrete objects rather than in 

i 
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abstract form. However, many concepts particularly in mathematics even at 
primary stage are in abstract forms, which contribute to non-comprehension load. 

0 Overlapping concepts in Curricular areas 

The load in curriculum could also be due to overlap and repetition of content 
even within the same grade across all the subject areas. Many concepts of 
science, social science, health and physical education are taught in a 
compartmentalised form, which only adds to the lengthy volume of work for the 
child. 

i 

» 

• Load of Obsolete knowledge and Non-relevance 

In recent years with the advancement of information technology and other related 
areas, most books are found to be ambitiously information loaded. Addition of 
new information without removing the 1 obsolete/unwanted information creates 
burden of content for children and also leads to rote memorisation. 

© Medium of Instruction 

The medium of instruction being used in the pre-primary and primary schools Is a 
crucial factor which has an important bearing on curriculum and its 
implementation. The mother tongue of the child is a natural medium of receiving 
and communicating information and feelings upto the primary stage. But in t a 
multicultural and multilingual society such as ours, the issue of medium of 
instruction is not so simple as parents have varied expectations from schools. 1 
However, in the absence of language' competence, which is used by teachers as 
a medium of instruction other than mother tongue leads to the problems of load 
in all the curricular areas. A study conducted by NCERT in 1995 on readability 
assessment of primary level textbooks also highlights a major problem with 
Mathematics and Environmental Studies, where the language readability was 
found to be low. 
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1.0 Studies in the area of Currlculupi Load 

The methodology and outcomes of some of the studies conducted in the area of 
curriculum load are summarised blow: 

A study conducted by the NCERT during 1993-94 revealed that expectations of 
so called progressive schools in Delhi on 3 to 4 year old children during the pre¬ 
school years were very high. The expected levels of learning of 3 to 4 and 4 to 5 
year old children were as follows: Alphabet recognition and writing in English as 
also in Hindi, counting and writing of numbers up to 20, numbers up to 50, 

i 

counting and writing up to 100. 

A recent survey conducted by the NCERT (2000) indicated that the syllabus of 
mathematics for kindergarten classes in one of the public schools included tables 

I 

up to 5, humber names up to 500, greater than/less than up to 500, addition and 
subtraction of two digit numbers. In English, the syllabus included reading 
difficult words, fill in the blanks, correcting sentences, gender, singular/plural, 
making sentences and transcription. 

All the above mentioned studies highlight that the expectations are at variance 
with the developmental level of pre-school and primary stage children. 
Moreover, evidence does not support that an early start of formal instruction 
leads to permanent gains. On the contrary, research evidence shows that stress 
on formal schooling in the pre-school' years has detrimental consequences later 
on. 

* 

Closely related to the teaching of the 3 Rs is the issue of homework. It adds to 

t 

the academic burden on the child. »The NCERT survey (1993-1994) also 
revealed that 85% schools prescribe homework. Among these 75% gave 
homework of formal reading and writing whereas 60% schools were practicing 
formal methods of pupil evaluation. 
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A study conducted by Gulati, (1992) on Impact of early schooling on the health of 
children,' with a sample of 250 parents whose children were attending 
preparatory school found that 82.5% children had no time to go to toilet in the 
morning, 23% had loss of appetite, 18% suffered from recurrent fever, 14.7% had 
pain and ache in hands, back and shoulders resulting from heavy bags and 
excessive homework amongst other problems. 

A number of studies were conducted in the seventies on various aspect of 
curriculum and textbooks In different subject areas. In mathematics, Karandikar 
(1973) found that all the mathematical concepts in the syllabi for standards II to 

VII except those in time and space, were In consonance with the'intellectual 
maturity of pupils. Presentation gave no scope for concrete experience and self¬ 
effort by pupils. Chaudhri (1976), on evaluating Hindi textbooks for classes I to 

VIII found that children had a favourable opinion of all 8 textbooks but there was 
no correspondence between children's needs presented in all the textbooks and 
those recommended by experts. There was also no relationship between the 
themes presented In the textbooks and those liked by students of all eight 
classes. A critical analysis of the elementary school curriculum in Arunachal 
Pradesh (1973) also had similar findings. 

1.10 Objectives of the Study 

I. To explore the existing physical and infrastructual facilities and schdol 
practices pre-primary and primary schools managed by government, 
private bodies and Kendriya Vjdyalaya Sangathan in six states'! 

II. To assess the nature and magnitude of curriculum load at pre-primary 

and primary stages in differently managed schools in the six states. 

» 

t 

III. To study the problem of curriculum load as perceived by teachers, 
parents and children upto primary stage. 
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IV. To ascertain factors responsible for curriculum load upto primary stage in 
the six states. 

* 

V. To suggest ways and means to overcome problem of curriculum load at 
pre primary and primary stages. 

1.11 Delimitations 

The study has been limited in respect of its scope in terms of the connotation of 
the term 'curriculum load', area, method, sample and techniques employed fpr 
research. Some of the delimitations are stated below: 

l 

i 

• The study has been delimited to six states namely Delhi, Haryana, 
Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Orissa. 

• The study has been designed! to explore existing facilities including 
infrastructure facilities in schools managed by government, private 
agencies and KVS only. 


• The study has a limited yet representative sample and is focused on the 
perception of teachers, parents and children of classes Iv and v. 
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Chapter II 

j 

DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

Universalisation of Elementary Education is a cherished goal in the country. 
Accordingly, education of children especially at the pre primary and primary 
stages assumes greater significance. Curriculum load at the pre-primary and 
primary stages of education has emerged as a matter of great concern and 
constitutes an important area of study in the country. The recommendations 
made by different committees and working groups have been examined and 

discussed at various fora. The National Curriculum Framework for School 

\ 

Education, 2000 has given priority to various issues pertaining to 
curriculum load. As perceptions vary about the concept of curriculum load, the 
issues related to, it become highly contextual. In this context, the need for a 
research study to be conducted to ascertain various dimensions and related 
issues of curriculum load at the pre-phmary and primary stages of education 
culminated into this study. 

2.1 Research Questions 

The study attempts to look into and seek answers to the following questions: 

1 What is the nature and magnitude of curriculum load on children in pre- 
primary and primary classes in schools in different locations and under 
different managements? 

2. What are the possible causes of curriculum load experienced by children in 
pre-primary and primary classes? 

3 How is the problem of curriculum load perceived by parents, teachers, 
head teachers and children themselves? 

i 

4. What are the different measures ‘that should be taken up to reduce the 
curriculum load on children in pre-primary and primary classes? 
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2.2 Methodology 

In order to address the research questions raised above it was decided to 
conduct a research study at the national level. The study was planned in two 
phases. The first phase of the study focussed on obtaining a quick feedback on 
the perception of head teachers, teachers, parents and students with 
regard to various aspects related to the issue of curriculum load at the pre¬ 
primary and primary stages of education, The study was conducted, in 
schools located in Delhi and the adjoining state of Haryana, and was launched in 
November 1999 and completed by March 2000. The results of the:first phase 

i 

of the study prompted NCERT for expanding it up to the national level. 

Hence in the second phase, the study was extended to four states, namely, 

___ ' 

Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Karnataka. The study was conducted 
using the same tools and procedures, w,hich had been field-tested earlier for their 
reliability and validity in the first phase. The four Regional Institutes of Education 
(RIEs) at Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhubaneswar and Mysore were involved in the study to 
cover four states. Four state level reports were prepared at the RIEs, which 
portray the state specific patterns vis-a-vis various dimensions of the issues 
pertaining to curriculum load 

With a view to arriving at an holistic and comprehensive assessment of the 
problem and in order to examine the issues at the national level, a synthesis 
report based on the five regional studies has been prepared. In the 
consolidated report an effort has been made to pinpoint various 
dimensions of curriculum load, besides identifying factors responsible for 

increasing the academic burden on children. Significant conclusions have 

( 

been drdwn which in turn would provide an assessment about the nature and 
magnitude of the problem of curriculum load as experienced by the parents, 
teachers, headmasters and pupils in various parts of the country. Based on the 
findings and conclusions derived, some suggestions have been offered for 
resolving the issue of curriculum load 
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2.3 Sample of the Study 

The study has been conducted on a sample of government and privately 
managed schools drawn from the states of Delhi, Haryana, Karnataka, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa and Rajasthan***. ‘From the selected six states, schools with 
pre-primary and primary classes were identified Parents and teachers were also 
included in the final sample. Some children studying in the primary classes also 
constituted a pah of the total sample. The study was conducted during 2000-01. : 
The sample of the study covered 134 pre-primary centres and 151 primary 
schools, 233 pre-primary teachers, 361 primary teachers, 311 parents of the pre- 
primary children,' 408 parents of primary school children and 456 children 
studying in classes III to V A compdsite sampling frame providing details of 
respondents of various categories is presented below. 


a) Sample of Schools/Angawadis 

The study was conducted on a sample of urban and rural schools representing 
both Government and Private managed bodies In addition, Anganwadis and 
Kendriya Vidyalayas were also included in the sample for the study A total of 
134 pre-primary schools and 151 primary schools comprised the sample. The 
distribution of the sample of schools and Anganwadis across the states is 
presented in Ta&le 2 1 and 2 2 


Table 2.1 

Sample of Pre-Primary Schools/Anganwadis 


States/Districts 

Urban 

Rural 

Pre-primary 

school/ 

Angawadi 

Total 

Govt. 

Private 

Govt. 

Private 

Delhi & Hgryana 
(Delhi City & Gurgaon) 

12 

r 9 

i 

S 



21 

Rajasthan 

(Ajmer) 

- 

22 

- 

3 

2 

27 

Karnataka 

(Mysore) 

- 

14 

- 

6 

13 

33 

Madhya Pradesh 
(Bhopal) 

- 

9 

- 

4 

8 

21 

Orissa 

(Bhubaneswar) 

- 

11 

- 

1 

20 

32 

Total 

12 

65 

1 

14 

43 

134 


* The data from the states of Delhi and Haryana has been collected from cluster of schools spread on contiguous 
mnge hence shown together 

i 

* . i 
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It is evident from the Table 2 1 that in the sample at the pre-primary stage about 
60 per cent private schools were selected and the remaining 40 per cent included 
a sizeable number of Anganwadis and.govemment schools. This is due to the 

i 

fact that most of the Government schools do not have pre-primary sections 
except in the State of Delhi 

Table 2.2 

Sample of Primary Schools 


States/Districts 

Urban 

Rural 

K.V.S. 

Total 


Govt. 

Private • 

Govt. 

Private 



Delhi & Haryana 
(Delhi City & Gurgaon) 

17 

10 



5 

32 

L 

Km I 

8 

10 

MM 

3 

2 

* 

30 

ESEEHHHI 

6 

7 • 

8 

5 

3 

29 

Madhya Pradesh 
(Bhopal) 

3 

8 

9 

1 

i 

| 2 

1 

23 

i 

Orissa ' 

(Bhubaneswar) 

ii* 

8 

18* 

i 

- 

37 

Total 1 

45 

43 

" 42 

T ■ 

9 

• 12 

161 


* Including K.V.S. Schools 


In Table 2 2 the number of primary schools in sample were 151. Out of these 88 
were urban, 51 rural and 12 Kendriya Vidyalayas. 

b) Sample of Teachers 

At the pre-primary stage 209 teachers and 24 Anganwadi workers were 
interviewed and their perception on various aspects pertaining to curriculum load 
were recorded At the primary stage, majority of the teachers (about 70 per cent) 
was from the Government sector and‘the remaining (about 30 per cent) belonged 
to the privately managed schools The distribution of teachers included in the 

sample at pre-primary and primary stages is given in tables 2.3 and 2 4 
respectively 
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Table 2.3 


Sample of Teachers at the Pre-Primary Stage 


States/Districts 

Urban 

Rural 

Pre-school/ 

Anganwadi 

Total 

Govt. 

gll 


Private 

Delhi & Haryana < 
(Delhi Citv & Gurgaon) 

32** 

“ 

• 

■ 

“ 

32 

Rajasthan ( 

(Aimer) 

- 

60 

m 

7 

2 

69 

Karnataka 

(Mysore) 

- 

30 

- 

6 

10 

46 

Madhya Pradesh 
(Bhopal) 

- 

17 

- 

8 

12 

37 

Orissa 

(Bhubaneswar) 

“ 

36* 

- 

13* 

- 

49 

Total 

32 

143 

- 

34 

24 

233 


* Include Anganwadi teachers 

** Include Urban Govt, and Private Teachers 


Table 2.4 


Sample of Teachers at the Primary Stage 


States/Districts [ 

Urban 

Rural 

K.V.S. 

\ 

Total 

Govt. 

Private , 

1 


Private 

Delhi & Haryana 
(Delhi City & Gurgaon) 

38 

22 

- 

- 

12 

72 


24 

29 

21 

9 

6 

89 ; 


31 

13 

10 

f 

3 

7 

64 

Madhya Pradesh 
(Bhopal) 

12 

20 

' 16 

2 

2 

52 

rbRHRHI 

■I 

- 

43** 

1 

- 

84 

| Total 

146 

84 


— u — 

27 

361 


* Include Govt., Private and K.V.S. school (Urban) 
** Include Govt., Private and K.V.S. school (Rurals) 


It may be noted from the tables that a sample of teachers covered was 594 out of 
which rural teachers comprised 40 per cent of the total sample. , 

c) Sample of Parents 

* ■ i 

Parental perceptions were obtained' from the parents of both pre-primary and 
primary children The distribution of parents of pre-primary and primary children 
in the total samplfe has been presented in tables 2.5 and 2.6 
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Table 2.5 

Sample of Parents of children at the Pre-Primary Stage 


States/Districts 

Urban 

Rural 

Anganwadi 

Total 

Govt. 

Private. 

Govt. 

Private 

VmvmiESmMmm 

35* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

l 


- 

60 

- 

7 

5 

72 


" 

37 

1 

- 

10 

16 ; 

63 

Madhya Pradesh 
(Bhopal) 

■ 

9 

- 

9 

29 

47 

mBHi 


59* 

- 

35* 

- 

94 

Total 

35 

165 

- 

61 

50 

311 


* Include the Anganwadi Students' parents also 

Table 2.6 


Sample of the parents of children at the Primary Stage 


Stntes/Districts 

Urban 

Rural 

KVS 

Total 

Govt. 

Private 

Govt. 

Private 

iniuSHi 

30 

22 

" 

i 

10 

62 

ISuhHHHHH 

23 

28 . 

21 

9 

“6 

87 : 

Karnataka 

(Mysore) 

21 

18 

12 

6 

6 

63 

i } 

Madhya Pradesh 
(Bhopal) 

32 

19 

26 

3 

- 

80 

Orissa 1 

(Bhubaneswar) 

54* 

i 

82** 

- 

* > 

116 

‘I otal 

* 1 — ^.1._a_ rt_L n •_ 

160 

87 

121 

18 

22 

408 


----W. V1.UWWI iyuil/ 

Include Govt., Private and K.V.S. school (Rural) 


A scrutiny of the above tables reveals that a total number of 311 parents 

v 

responded to the problem of curriculum load at the pre-primary stage and 
408 parents were interviewed for obtaining their perceptions about the 
problem of curriculum load at the primary stage. Amongst them the views of 
226 parents were obtained about pre-primary education in private schools, 50 
parents were interviewed for their wards in Anganwadis whereas 35 parents 
provided their views about pre-primary education in the Government sector. 
Besides these, 498 parents including 22 parents of KV.S students gave th ( eir 
views about the problem of curriculum load in primary schools 
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d) Sample of Primary Children 

It was decided to collect views of children on various aspects of curriculum load 
through interviews In all 456 children studying in primary schools were 
interviewed The distribution of the children interviewed is given in table 2.7 . 

Table 2.7 


Sample of Children at the Primary Stage 


States/Districts 

Urban 

Rural 

KVS 

Total 

Govt. 

Private 

Govt. 

Private 

Delhi & Haryana 
(Delhi City & Gurgaon) 

40 

25 

- 


15 

mm 

luBflHHHHi 

24 

30 

m 

9 

e 

90 

Karnataka 

(Mysore) 

15 

12 

24 

10 

6 

67 

Madhya Pradesh 
(Bhopal) 

9 

24 

27 

8 

4 

72 

Orissa 

(Bhubaneswar) 

75* 


1 

CM 

r- 

- 

- 

147 

Total 

163 

91 

144 

27 

31 

4S6 


* Include Govt., Private and K.V.S. school (urban) 
** Include Govt., Private and K.V.S. school (Rural) 


Table 2.7 reveals that 338 children belonged to Government schools including 31 
from KVS. Views of 118 students studying in Private institutions were also 
obtained It needs to be mentioned here that these students belonged to 
classes III to V and that they were interviewed In a very friendly way using 
simple questions in a straight forward manner. 


2.4 Tools used for the Study 

i 

In order'to achieve the objectives of the study at both the stages (pre-primary 
and primary), two separate sets of tools were prepared for the purpose of data 
collection Each set contained a school information sheet and separate 
interview schedules for teachers and parents including an observation 
proforma for each category of schools. An interview schedule for students at 
the primary stage was also developed for eliciting their views on various aspects 
pertaining to the issue of curriculum load. These tools were initially tried out in 
schools of Delhi and Haryana and their reliability was thus ascertained. Thdse 
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tools were designed and devised in such a way so that the data both in a 
qualitative and'quantitative form could be obtained. The tools were originally : 
developed in Hindi and subsequently translated into Oriya and Kannad. In all 
seven research tools were developed. There are mentioned below: 

1. School Information Sheet (Pre-primary) 

2. - Interview Schedule for Teachers (Pre-primary) 

3. Interview Schedule for Parents (Pre-primary) 

4. School Information Sheet (Primary) 

5 Interview Schedule for Teachers (Primary) 

6 Interview Schedule for Parents (Primary) 

7 Interview Schedule for Children (Primary) 

A copy of the set of research tools has been appended in Appendix 1. 

L 

2.5 Procedure of the Study 

For conducting the study, a core research team comprising five faculty members 

i 

was constituted. The study was conducted by the core team in the States of 
Delhi and Haryana The core group was also involved in preparing the report of 
the study conducted. Further, the study was extended to four RIEs, at Ajmer, 
Bhopal, Bhubaneswar, and Mysore fropi where one faculty member each was 
co-opted at the regional level They were provided assistance of two qualified 
working/retired teachers/teacher-educators who helped them in collection and 
organization of data and development of the draft reports at the regional level. It 
may be noted that a common set of tools was used in all the six states. The 
state level draft reports were discussed in a workshop in Delhi and finalized after 
n series of intensive discussions along with the core team. The list of core team 
and co-opted members from the NIE and RIEs, has been provided in 
Appendix II. 

I 

Based on the regional reports, a framework of the National report was evolved in 

the workshop held in March, 2001. The core team then worked on the synthesis 

\ 

of the state reports so as to present a consolidated picture at the national level 

i 

i 
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identifying commonalties and differences on various aspects of the problem of 

I 

the curriculum load The study yielded important findings and recommendations ‘ 
that would provide a direction in dealing with the problem of curriculum load in its 
various dimensions at both the pre-primary and primary stages of education. 


\ 
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Chapter III 

* , i 

CURRICULUM LOAD AT THE PRE-PRIMARY STAGE 


I 

Curriculum load cannot be visualized in isolation for each sub stage. It has 
vertical links with higher stages. This load at curriculum of pre-primary is 
therefore determined by the expectations form the child of higher stages of 
school education. That is why the issue of curriculum load has to be 
addressed in relation to other stages and not in isolation. To reduce the load 
of curriculum, contents and method on each sub-stage will have to be looked 
into. In this chapter the issue of curriculum load at pre-primary stage has 
been dealt alongwith various pressure points that build on to the existing load 
on the children. The factors that have been analyzed in the context of 

i 

curriculum load at the pre-primary stage are: 

\ 

i 

Physical facilities 

Distance between school and home 
Admissipn procedures 
(Curriculum) contents appropriateness 
Method used, training of teachers 
Evaluation procedures 
Homework, and 
Home-school partnership 

A set of tools for the study at pre-primary stage was developed, which 
Included School Information Proforma, Teachers/HMs Interview Schedule, 
Parents Interview Schedule The study was conducted covering both rural as , 
well as urban schools, in all the states of the study. The sample of pre¬ 
schools takeh in the study in different states is shown in the earlier section of 
the report 

3.1 Discussion of results of the Study 

Based on the responses form teachers, parents and observation of schools in 
urban and rural areas various dimensions of curriculum load on children of 
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pre-primary stage have been analyzed on the basis of available data from the 
states. The details are as follows: ■ 

3.1.1 Infrastructural facilities 

Infrastructural facilities in pre-prlmay schools/centres adds an important 

i 

dimension to quality of programme at this levfel. It is because the programme 

at this stage is completely dependent upon the facilities and play material 

available for children. The formal instructions are not expected at this stage. 
% 

In the absence of facilities and related play material for fostering the growth 

t 

and river all development of children for various activities in the areas of social 
development, congmtive development, language development, physical-mtor 
development and creativity development, the programme of pre-school will 
remain nothing but a burden and boring to young children. The facilities have 
been assessed in terms of availability of out door space (play ground), 
drinking water, toilet and play materials. The situation with regard to these 
facilities in states is presented in the' table below. 


Table 3.1: Infrastructural facilities available in pre-schools (in %) 


States 

'Play 

ground 

Drinking 

water 

Toilet- 

TLM 

Play 

material 

Delhi 

- 

- 

4 

54 

54 

Karnataka 

. 79 

76 

6 

76 

76 

mgmmm 

67 

00 

CO 

80 

86” 

57 

Orissa 

53 

56 

34 

66 

60 

Rajasthan 

96 

100 

100 

92 

92 


It appears that majority of schools in all the states have the facility of play 
ground, drinking water, toilet and play materials and teaching learning 
material to a lesser or greater extent. However, during observation It was 
found that the use of available facilities especially of out door play space and 
play and learning material was minimal. In Delhi, availability of play material 
and learning material in government schools (MCD/NDMC) was almost 
negligible in terms of swings, sand play, building blocks, puppets etc. .Similar 
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were the situations in other states.’ It was found that the material resource 
and play equipment were available In many public schools but the use of 
these materials and equipment was found restricted either because of more 
emphasis on teaching of 3 R's or absence of material to suit different age 
group children. ‘ 

3.1.2 Duration of pre-primary education 

The duration of pre primary education varies among the states and within the 
state. The duration of 2 to 3 years is common to all states. However In 
MCD/NDMC schools of Delhi it is of one year duration only. The state wise 
differences are shown through the table below. 

Table 3.2: Duration of pre-school education (In %) 


i 


States 

One year duration 

Two year duration 

Three year duration 

Delhi 

43 T 

57 

- 

Karnataka 

* 

* 

* 

M.P. 


19 

81 

Orissa 

j 


75 

i 

25 

Rajasthan 


48 

52 


* In government schools duration of pre-school has been found 1 - 4 years, while In 
public school there is 3 years' pre-school. 


The table indicates that except in Delhi all other states have the duration of 
pre-school education either of two year or three year. In Delhi 43% pre- 
primary schools mainly NDMC/MCD schools have only one year pre-school 
education. |n Madhya Pradesh large number of pre-school (81%) have 
indicated the duration to be three years. Similarly in Rajasthan more than half 
of the sample schools have duration of three years. This may be due to the 
fact that either children start attending Anganwadis (AWs) early or attend pre- 
nursery classes. 

L 

I 
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It was revealed that pre-schools remained open for 6 days a week In all the 
sample states under study. However in public schools pre-schools closed on 
second and fourth Saturdays. 

3.1.3 Working Hours 

The Daily working hours of pre-schools vary within each state and form state t 
to state as is evident from the following table. 


Table 3.3: Daily Working hours of Pre-schools 


States 

Working hours 

Delhi 

3 hours 45 minutes to 4 hours 45 minutes 


4 to 6 hours 

M.P. 

1 Vi hours to 5 Yz hours 

Orissa 

3 to 5 hours 

Rajasthan 

4 to 5 hours 


The trend observed with regard to daily duration was that pre-school 
education In anganwadis/rural schools was organized for about three hours, 
where as in urban private and public schools daily duration was found to be 5 
hours or more. 

3.1.4 Teacher Pupil Ratio ; 

i ' 

Great variations are observed in terms of teacher pupil ratio from state to 
state and between Government and private schools across the states. 

In Delhi the teacher pupil ratio was found to be 1:33 where as in Karnataka it 

V 

was 1:50. In Orissa for Government schools It was 1:26 and private/publlc 
schools it was 1:23. In Rajasthan the ratio is 1:40 to 1:50. In Missionary 
schools and other private/public school it ranges from 1:11 to 1:58. It can be 
inferred that large numbers of pre-schoois have pupil teacher ratio greater 
than the specified norm of 1:20. 


I 
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3.1.5 The Class Size 

As the teacher pupil ratio exceeds the norms, the class size also in large 
majority of cases exceeds the specified norms of 20-25 children per 
section/class. In Delhi the average class size was 43 for public schools and 
40 for Government schools. For Karnataka it was 40 and 50 respectively for * 
private and Government Schools. In other states also the class size appears 

I 

to be more than the specified norms ( 

i 

3.1.6 Age of Admission 

For age of Admission in pre-school there has been a great flexibility form state 

to state and within the state and between rural/urban areas. The age of 

* 

admission as reported by the states is shown below for private and 
government schools in different states. 

Table 3.4: Age of Admission 


States 

Private.School 

Government School 

Delhi 

3+ 

4+ 

Karnataka 

1 

2+ 3+ 

(20%) (80%) 

3+ 

» . 

M.P. 

2+ 3+ 4+ 

(27%) (63%) (10%) 

2 to 3 years 

Orissa 

3+ 

3+ 

Rajasthan 

i 

1 

2 to 3 years (60% schools) 

1 

3 to 4 years (40% schools 

2 to 3 years 


It Indicates that many children get admitted between the age of 2 to 3 years. 
In majority of cases children enrolled in Pre-school are in the age group of 3 
to 4 years. Very few children are admitted at 4+ i.e. 10% in Madhya Pradesh 
and all children in Government schools in Delhi. 
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3.1.7 Procedure of Admission 

The admission pressuse InftDelhi necessitates* schools to adopt some 
admission criteria to reduce the rush. In most of the schools verbal test are 
conducted and parents Interviews are held. A few schools also conduct* 
written tests. In few schools also conduct written tests. In few cases 
considerations other than academic were also found in practice govt: schools 

i * 

however, follow lottery system. Similar trends regarding procedures followed 

have been found in Karnataka and M.P. In Orissa, 75% rural apd 25% urban 

1 , * 

children were' admitted without any specified procedure. 25% rural schools 
and,75% urban schools conduct Interviews with parents before admitting 
children in pre-school. About 53% urban schools conducted oral test for 
children followed by parent's interviews and 33% also resorted to written test. 

In Rajasthan there was no definite procedure found for 'admission in 
Government schools other than the consideration of age. In private schools 
oral questions were asked from children and parents were interviewed. 

3.1.8 Distance Traveled 

In Delhi the average distance covered by children in NDMC schools ranged * 
from 1.8 km, to 3 km.. For MCD schools the average distance covered 2.3 
km. to 8 km. The average distance covered In public schools ranged from 7.5 
km. to 15 krrv In Karnataka the distance covered by children in Government 
schools ranged from 1 km to 1.5 km where as In public schools this distance 
was 1 km. to 15 km. In M.P. the distance covered by children in rural areas Is 

t 

upto‘2 km butjn urban areas it was N upto 10km, In Orissa 41.7% rural pre¬ 
schools and 40% urban pre-schools were close to the place of residence of 

t 

children. However 45% children In ojrban areas cover a distance ranging 
from 4 km. to 10 km. In Rajasthan the distance covered by children was not 
more than 2 kms. In rural schools. However, In private urban schools 
children have to travel 4 km on an average. 

3.1.9 Medium of Instruction 

In most of the schools in Delhi the medium of Instruction was Hindi, while 10% 
schools had English as medium of instruction. All the public schools have 



English as medium of instruction and some of them have English and Hindi 
both. In Karnataka, Kannada was the medium of instruction in Governement 
schools and English in public schools. In M.P. out of 10 rural pre-schools 7 
had Hindi as memdium of instruction and 3 used both Hindi and English as 
medium of instruction. In urban pre-primary schools out of 11 schools, Hindi 
was medium' of instruction in 4 pre-primary schools and remaining were 
having either English or Hindi and English both as medium of instruction. In 
Orissa 40% schools in urban areas had English as medium of instruction 
whereas remarning schools in urban areas and all schools in rural areas had 
Onya, as medium of instruction. Similarly in Rajasthan 14 pre-school had 
Hindi as medium of instruction and 10 schools were having Hindi and English 
both as medium of instruction. 

3.1.10 Pre-school Curriculum 

In Delhi, in most of the public schools the syllabus is prescribed by the 
management. In MCD/NDMC schools no book is prescribed for children. 
However children were found to possess 2-3 books, may be due to parents 
enthusiasm and child's imitation of elder children. The situation with reference 
to number of books in public schools is alarming where one can find children 
carrying books ranging In number from 4 to 11. 

In Karnataka children can be seen with slates in Government schools where 
as public schools provide 5 to 12 books for studies. In M.P. it has been 
observed that majority of schools nearly two third of schools, have regular 
formal teaching in pre-schools. For remaining one-third schools it has been 
reported that informal pre-school proramme or play-way methods were 
adopted. Except Anganwadis all pre-primary schools demanded children to 
come to school with school bags, books, note books and pencil box. 
Inspection of children bag revealed that there were 4 to 7 books and 3 to 7 
note books found in the bags of both rural and urban pre-school children. 

In Orissa it has been revealed that 80% children in urban areas and 62% 

children in rural areas carry bags with them. In urban areas the bag of a pre- 

, ; 

school child generally contains, rhyme book, English and Mathematics home 
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task and class work copies, pencil box, school diary, tiffin box, water bottle, 

i 

slate'with pencil, hand writing copyboqk, coloured picture book. The bag of 
rural pre-school child generally contains-slate-chalk, plain paper, pencil and in 
some cases picture books. Teaching was formal and with traditional 
methods. Subjects taught were Arithmetic, Language and Environmental 
Studies. 

The activities in Arithmetic included counting with the help of flowers, fingers, 
seeds, leaves, teaching number orally, counting upto 100 and writing the 
numbers on blackboard. In language practice of alphabets, learning through 
story books were common. The Environmental Studies included activities like 
naming fruits, vegetables, birds, 1 showing picture, drawing figures on 
blackboard and nature walk. In Rajasthan it has been reported that all pre¬ 
schools teach 3 R's in formal manner and teaching is done in groups. 

I 

J 

3.1.11 Play and Learning Material 

In Delhi majority of public schools were found to have play and learning 
material in terms of songs, sand play, building blocks, puppets etc. while 
NDMC/MCD schools were found to be poorly equipped with play & learning 
material. Similar trends were revealed in the Karnataka study. In M.P. some 
rural pre-schools were seen with some charts, balls and locally made cricket 
sets. However in most of the schools in rural areas and urban slum there was 
no item worth the name toys and play material, in public schools there were 
Items like toy car, toy cycle, soft toys and clay toys. In Orissa the trend 
continued to be observed was that in urban pre-schools especially public 
schools there were big and small toys, cricket balls, ring balls different colour 
boxes, drawirtg charts, small cycle, counting instrument (abacus), ludo 
boards, skipping ropes, balloons, dolls, charts of birds, animals and 
vegetables. In 20% urban schools no material was found. In rural Orissa 
about 60% did not have any material for play or learning. However, In 40% 
pre-schools, some items like charts, dolls, toys, rubber balls etc were found. 
In Rajasthan almost in all the schools availability of some kind of teaching and 
learning material has been reported. 
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3.1.12 Teachers'Profile 

i 

Most of the teachers In Government ‘schools In Delhi were trained while In 
public school about 20% teachers were found untrained. Teachers were 
mostly higher secondary pass or graduate. In Karnataka some teachers were 
reported to be untrained In public schools and most of the teacher were 
secondary or senior secondary pass. In M.P. 50% teachers in rural areas and 
40% teachers in urban areas were reported to be untrained. Rest were found 
trained with one/two years training or 3 months training under ICDS. In 
Orissa out of 13 rural teachers in the sample 8 were higher secondary pass 
and 5 were under metric. In urban areas of 36 teachers in the sample, nearly 

I 

26 teachers were graduates or Post-Graduate, 7 were higher secondary and 3 
were below metric. In Rajasthan 69 teaches were interviewed out of that, 52 
were graduates or Post Graduates. Rest were higher secondary or below. 
There were only 16 nursery trained teachers, 32 were untrained and 20 were 
either B.Ed or STC trained. It can 'be inferred from the above that large 

4 

number of teachers were either untrained or not trained in pre-school 
education. 

3.1.13 Perception of Teachers about Curriculum Load 

In Delhi, the load of the bag was not a problem in MCD/NNMC schools. 
However in public schools it was considered to be a problem as the bag was 
found heavy in many cases. Similarly in Karnataka the observation made was 
that majority of the teachers from Government schools do not find the problem 
of curriculum load at this stage. But, more than 30% private/public schools 
expressed their concern about the heavy load of curriculum on children at this 
tender age. The blame is however put on parents as they expect too much 
from the children without understanding the age and level specific needs of 
children. The pressure from private publisher to Introduced books for young 

t 

children adds to the load of curriculum, was the opinion of the teachers. In 
Madhya Pradesh out of 37 teachers interviewed only 1 teachers in rural area 
and 3 teachers in urban area did not agree to the idea that curriculum at pre¬ 
school is over loaded. In Orissa 38.5% teachers in rural areas and 36.1% in 
urban areas perceived the curriculum as heavy for young children. Other did 
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not perceived any load on children, in Rajasthan 33.3% teachers i.e. 17 out 
of 51 teachers felt that the curriculum Is overloaded, remaining 66.6% did not 
feel any load on children. 

I 

The trend shows that there are teachers, mostly is urban private anci public 

schools, expressing their concern about curriculum load at pre-primary stage. 

Majority of rural teachers did not perceive load of any kind. 

* 

3.1.14 Organization of Different Activities 

Organization of activities is generally done In large group. The small group 
activities are rarely seen. The individualized and need specific activities are 
also seldom done Most of the pre-schools conduct large group activities and 
use formal method of teaching. This is true for 90% rural/urban pre-schools in 
all the states. Though most of states have mentioned that individual attention 
is paid but due to lack of variety of material for different needs of children 
including those who have delayed development In specific areas and due to 
lack of planning exercise there was a felt need to organize activities to cater to 
different developmental needs of each child. 

, J 

I 1 

3.1.15 Homework 

The information regarding homework was collected from teachers as well as 
parents. The practice of homework has its approval from home as well as 

I 

from the pre-school It has been the observation of teachers in general that 
home work is given because parents demand it. The demand from parents 
has Its genesis in their perception of pre-school education at par with formal 
instruction of 3 Rs. The extent of practice and nature of homework as per the 
responses received from teacher are shown through the following table. 
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Table 3.5 : Pre-schools assigning homework 


States 

% of Schools giving Homework 

Delhi 

85.5 

Karnataka 

80% 

M.P. 

80% 

Orissa 

1 

74% 

Rajasthan 

• 96% 

i > 

Average 

83% 


i 

If all the states taken together the Homework is given by 83% schools on an 
average, ranging from 74% in Orissa to 96% in Rajasthan. The kind of 
Homework given Is highlighted through the following table. 

Table 3.6: Kind of Homework and Time needed for Completion 


States 

% of Schools givihg 
writing Homework only 

% of Schools giving 
written and oral both 

Time needed for 
Homework 

Delhi 

- 

84% 

1 hour 


84% 

- 

14 to 3 hour 

M.P. 

m i 

, 80% 

14 tp 2 hour 

Orissa 

57% 

27% 


Rajasthan 

43% 

50% 

14 to 3 hour 


It is evident that both written and oral homework is given to children mostly in 
3 R's. The time required to complete the homework ranges form 14 hour to 3 
hours across schools and states. 

In Delhi, in some public schools, in addition in regular homework, holiday 
homework is also prescribed in the syllabus itself. The homework given was 
as follows: 

Mathematics : Learn counting up to 200. Learn spelling of words 

one to five 
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English : Learn and i^ead spelling from pages 6 - 9 of Play 

Way English Primary. 

Hindi : Read and learn spelling of page 3 and 4 and do 

exercises upto page 16 of Deepak Sulekh Mala 
No-2 

Besides the holiday homework the regular homework relates to reading and 
writing A to Z, counting upto 100, colouring, matching and the repeat of 
classwork for 1 hour at home. 

The perception of teachers in Karnataka about homework has been that 
homework is given at the insistence of parents. Parents appreciate schools 
and teachers when lot of homework on formal learning is given. To earn a 
good name arid complete with other good schools a lot of homework is given 
to prp-school children. 

In M P. except Anganwadi and Balwadis workers every other teacher 
assigned homework to pre-school children. The homework is usually the 
repetition of days work at school. 

In Orissa almost all the public schools give homework for Vi hour to 1 hour 
duration mainly on the areas of counting numbers, identifying figures of 
different alphabets, practicing alphabets with pencil, reading comprehension, 1 
memorizing, rhymes, recitation, writing and number work. Urban children get 
lot of homework In comparison to rural children. In Rajasthan children get 
homework both written and oral for one hour, in almost all the schools. With 
regard to evaluation of homework majority of teachers have opined that they 
do evaluation on daily basis. This is true for all the rural teachers In 
Karnataka and M.P.; 95% teachers in urban Orissa; 65% teachers In urban 
Rjasthan and 44% teachers in Delhi. Others have weekly or monthly 
evaluation of homework. The homework mainly relates to 3R's. However in 
Orissa assessing skills in dancing, singing, recitation rhymes etc. have been 
reported. 
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3.1.16 Parental Perception about Homework 

The responses of parents on a query "whether homework is necessary" 

t 

revealed that overwhelming number of parents felt homework as necessary, 
as the following table suggests. 


Table 3.7: Percent of Parents In favour of Homework 


States 

% of parents saying yes 

Delhi 

87 

Karnataka 

70 

M P. 

92 

Orissa 

NA 

Rajasthan 

90 

Average 

85 


Nearly 85% parents out of 217 interviewed in all the states had opined that 
homework is necessary. Parents have not only approved the homework, they 
have even suggested that it should be for a duration of ranging from V* an 
hour to 2 hours. 


The completion of homework is generally done with the assistance of parents 
as home task is predominantly a urb,an phenomenon and parents in urban 

I , 

area are comparatively more conscious about child's education. In Orissa the 
findings reveal that 60% parents assist their children in doing homework 
assigned by the school. Although all parents have favoured homework for 
children at nursery stage they have also shown certain reservations and 
suggested that 

there should be less homework 

the homework should be oral rather than written 

the homework should be such that it could be handled by the learner t 
independently without much assistance from parents 
there should be less text-book based tasks 
creativity oriented tasks be assigned 


\ 
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Some parents also reported that children do not get adjusted In pre-school 
because of fear psychosis. They were found afraid of regularity and 
punctuality enforced on them. 


3.1.17 Parental satisfaction on different aspects of Pre-school Education 

i 

\ 

4 I I 

The responses of parents regarding their satisfaction about school timings, 
transport facilities, physical load of child's bag, hygienic conditions, mid day 
meal and learning/play material have been assessed and presented through 
the table below: 

i 

Table 3.8: Parent satisfaction on different aspects of Pre-School 
Education 


Slate 

Satisfaction or 
No. o 

Various Aspects 

Parents 

School 

timings 

T ransport 
facility 

Physical 
load of 
bag' 

Hygienic 

Conditions 

Mid-day 

meal 

Teaching¬ 

learning 

material 

S 

NS 

S 

NS 

S 

NS 

S 

NS 

S 

NS 

S 

NS 

Uollii 

29 

6 

32 

3 

33 

2 

34 

1 

18 

0 

35 

0 

Karnataka 

49 

1,4 

52 

11 

29 

34 

49 

14 

14 

12 

53 

10 

fvi P. 

47 

0 

44 

3 

28 

'19 

34 

13 

NA 

NA 

38' 
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Rajasthan 

71 

1 

60 

12 

53 

19 

59 

12 

NA 

NA 

64 

8 

Orissa 

92 

2 

% 

78 

16 

71 

21 

65 

29 

18 

76 

89 

5 

Total 

288 

i_ ! 

23 

_ i 

266 
_ i 

45 

214 

95 

214 

_ i 

69 

50 

88 

_ i 

279 

_ i 

32 


S = Satisfied, NS = Not Satisfied 


Out of 311 parents interviewed only 23 (7.7%) were not satisfied about the 
school timings, rest 288 (92.3%, parents were satisfied. About transport 
facilities there were a little more number of parents who were dissatisfied i.e. 

45 (14.5%). Rest 266 parents (85.5%) had no difficulty. The number of 
parents having dissatisfaction about the load of school bag increased to 95 
(i.e 35.5%). Rest 64.5% parents had no dissatisfaction with regards to load , 
of school bag of nursery child. With regards to hygienic conditions in school, 

69 (22%) patents were unhappy and remaining 78% had no dissatisfaction. 
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The satisfaction level regarding mid-day meal and its distribution was only 
36.2%. 6?.8% parents were not satisfied with mid-day meal quality. 

Regarding teaching-learning and play material 90% parents were satisfied 
against 10% who had shown dissatisfaction. 

The dissatisfaction level of parents on various aspect on increasing order as 
follows: j, 

1. School timings 

2. Teaching/play and learning material availability 

3. Transport facilities 

4. Hygienic conditions in schools 

5. Load of school bag 

6. Mid-day meal 

The greatest dissatisfaction among parents, out of six aspects, was about the 

1 r 

mid day meat and heavy load of school bag of nursery children. ’ 

State wise variations reveal that the greatest dissatisfaction about the heavy 
school bag has been shown by the parents in Karnataka and Madhya 
Pradesh. The dissatisfaction about mid-day meal and hygiene was highest in 

Orissa, as the facility of mid-day meal was not available in the sample 
schools. 
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Chapter IV 


CURRICULUM LOAD AT THE PRIMARY STAGE 

The study of cCirriculum load on children in primary schools of six states 
examined the issues pertaining to curriculum load on the basis of the perceptions 
or teachers, head masters, parents and children of classes III to V. The study 

I >i ovided a fresh look on this problem to understand its nature and magnitude. 

I I le issue was examined under the following indicators: 

- Physical facilities 

- Admission procedure 

- Availability of instructional time 

- Class size 

- Teacher-pupil ratio 
I lome work 

Medium of instruction/comprehensibility of language 

- Teacher's professional competence 1 
-Transactional strategies • 

Preparation and use of teaching aids and 

- I Tipil evaluation 

I ho sample size of the study comprised 151 primary schools from 6 states. The 
types of schools in the study included Govt, schools, Public schools (Private) and 
kundriya Vidyalayas The results of the study and major findings are discussed 
bulow. 
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4. i Discussion of Results and Major Findings 
a) The School Profile 

Tho duratioii of primary education programme among ail the (participating 
states was observed to be of five years duration viz classes I to V. In all the 
schools morning assembly used to held as a routine practice for holding 
prayer and other activities such as singing National Song, P T., quotations 
reading, current news display, general Knowledge talks etc. 

Majority of Government school children attend schools by way of walking on 
loot from their homes It was observed that in most of the cases the distance 
was within one to two kilometers. However in limited number of cases the 
parents had made their own arrangements for sending children to school 
located tar away from their homes. But in case of private schools as well as 
K.V.S , children had to travel a distance of 5 to 10 km to reach the schools. 
The mode of transport used included bicycle, rickshaw/auto rickshaw, school 
bus etc. In few cases children were attending schools from a distance of 15 

I 

to 25 km by using public transport facilities. The data collected from the 

I 

states revealed that children studying in rural Govt, schools and private 

schools often cover less distance to reach the school than their urban 
* 

counterparts The overall response of parents, teachers and students 
tegarding transportation facilities vjas found to be satisfactory. In their 
opinion schools were within their easy reach in majority of cases, 
i-or admission of children in Class I, almost all the states were found following 
i unifoim eligibility procedure of age limit. Children are admitted in class I, in 
sjuvl schools on the criteria of age in all the states which is 5 years and 
above At places where the number of children was more, lottery system was 
in practice for admission in Govt. Schools In private schools of urban areas, 
,idmisoiun piactices comprised interviews of parents, oral tests as well as 
written tests of children. Majority of these schools promote pre-primary stage 
children to class I, but for admitting additional children, the above stated 
practices were adopted Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan follow their own rules 
for admission to class I. Parents take all measures in preparing their wards 
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[or admission in class I. Educated parents get counseling to guide their 
wards themselves whereas other arrange for tuition/coaching. The admission 
criteria can further be specified by citing details of practices followed by the 
schools The weightage of parents' interview and children’s tests, very from 
school to school and from state to state and importance of each type of 
practice also varies significantly. 

As far as school timings and duration of functioning of schools is concerned, 
the schools in all the states function for 5 to 6 hours duration. In some of the 
states they operate whole day beginning from 10 am to 4 pm whereas in 
other cases it is morning and evening shifts 

The number of working days for schools in a year was found in the range tOf 
210 days to 235 days and out of these days 10 to 20% days were reported as 

i 

non-teaching days. < 

i i 

i he blackboard facility was found to exist almost in all the schools but in 
some states about 10 to 30 percent blackboards were unusable and thus may 
be treated as not available. 

The playgrounds were seen in majority of schools but play equipment in many 
cases was not available. At other places it was there but not in usable 
condition. Such situations in the schools contribute in making a dull 
.^1 ivironment foi the learners. 

Drinking water facility in 30% rural schools of M.P. and Orissa and 50% 
schools of Rajasthan was not available, but in urban schools this facility was 
available in all the states 

Toilet facility in 50% of Orissa’s both rural and urban schools was riot 
available whereas in other states it was available but separate toilets for girls 
wore not there in most of the schools, 

h) Teachers Profile 

i. vichers play a very important role in tfje education of primary stage. There can 

; 

In* no substitute for the teacher particularly at the primary stage of education, 
l uacher’s attitude towards children, his level of motivation, interest, commitment, 
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knowledge and skills etc contribute in improvement of the quality of education. 
Keeping in view the importance and crucial role of the teacher, it was planned to 
seek their cooperation in the investigation of the problem and possible solution. 

The profile of teachers is presented below: 

1 

t i 

- At primary stage majority of teachers were found to be trained and even 
higher qualified than required The number of untrained teachers was more 
in M.P. (30%) and Karnataka (25%) whereas in Orissa and Rajasthan it was 
10% of the total strength. Theif teaching experience ranged from 1 to 30 
years. In this range 30% of teachers were in the category of 1 to 5 years of 
experience and other 70% have 6 to 30 years of experience. 

» The teacher-pupil ratio was quite high in most of the states. It ranged from 
TIG to 1.70 The ratio in general was higher in private schools and rural 
Guvl. schools. K.V.S. were maintaining a satisfactory ratio of 1:30. 

- Tho teachers reported that a sizable duration of time is also devoted for non- 
academic activities such as sports, social and national functions, preparation 
and maintenance of time-table and attendance registers collection of tuition 

f 

fees, and other donations/contnbutions, payment of bills, mid-day meal, staff 

t 

meetings, supervision and maintenance of school campus such as gardening, 

repair work etc, pulse polio, enrolment drive, literacy campaign, family 

* 

planning, election duty etc. The engagement of teachers in non-academic 

t _ 

wdrk on an average very from 1,5 to 25% of total time available during the 
year Some states like Rajasthan, Orissa, Karnataka have even reported 
additional engagements of teachers in non-teaching work. This kind of 
situations were adversely affecting the teaching-learning environment of the 
schools. 

While obtaining teachers options about their favourable subjects a very clear 
picture emerged Teachers with science background preferred science and 
mathematics subjects for teaching and were aversive about non-science 
subjocts and vice versa. 
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• The opinion about difficulties experienced by the parents and students in the 
subjects of study was more or less vague. Among the easy subjects majority 
of students and parents reported that mother tongue and up to some extent 
mathematics and science are the subjects of interest but the difficult subjects 
included English, Social Studies and for some mathematics and science 
subjects also fall in this category. 

• Social studies was reported difficult among all subjects at the primary stge as 
it contains more of language which is beyond the comprehension level of 
children of this stage. The subjects science and mathematics were difficult to 
those who were not properly taught from the beginning. In all the participating 
states of the study, the problem of subject difficulty was more common due to 
prevailing system of class teaching instead of subject teaching. 

• Teachers were unable to pay individual attention due to large classes, small 
spacp to accommodate children in the classes. 

• As far as teachers preparation before going to the class was concerned, less 
than half of the total teachers interviewed reported that they do make some 
preparation In this context majority of Govt, school teachers reported that 
they do not need any preparation at this stage as they have a long experience 
of teaching However private school teachers do make some preparation 
before actual teaching. It is accountability that matters more in private 
schools whereas in Govt, schools no body is perhaps responsible for the poor 
and uninspiring methods of teaching., 

• Scarcity of teaching learning materials was found in Govt, schools and any : 
available materials were rarely put to use in the class on the contrary in 
private schools ready made material was available in limited quantity. 
Teachers of these schools also reported that sometimes they do prepare their 
own aids and use them. 

* 

• There was a lack of motivation among the teachers to use modern methods 
of learning. A dull and uninspiring environment in a school was found to 
contribute significantly towards the problems of curriculum load. 
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• In all participating states 4-subjects viz. Language, mathematics, Science and 
Social Studies (EVS) are taught. A fifth subject 'English' is nov\? introduced 1 
from class III onwards in Govt schools in all the states. As such now 5- 
subjects are taught both in Govt, and private schools. The number of 
textbooks carried in the bag of class IV to V children comprised 4 to 6 books 
in case of Govt, schools whereas t to 9 books were found in the bags of 
private school children. The number of notebooks was in proportion of the 
number of books in Govt, schools as well as in private schools. Private 
school children also carry books/notebooks such as Activity Book, Moral 
Education, Art/Drawing copy etc All such supplementary learning material 
though quite interesting and useful but increase at least the physical load of 
the bag. 

L 

4.2 Teachers’ Perception about Educational Problems of Students 

I 

Teachers observation on various educational problems faced by Students of * 

I 

primary level which may create hindrances in their academic progress are 

reported as under: 

4 

i 

- Language of textbooks k 

- Difference in the language of school and home 

- Parental indifference towards education of their children 

- Weakness left in earlier class i.e. Learning gaps cropped up. 

- Non-availability of learning materials particularly textbooks in time. 

- Lack of interest in the studies. 

• One of the problems mentioned by teachers was parental indifference in the 
day-to-day progress of the child in the school Parental indifference affects 
the progress of the child as seen in terms of absenteeism, carelessness in the 
studies, undesirable behaviour in the school/class. It may result in the drop 
outs. The second problem relates to learning gaps or weakness left in the 
earlier class in different subject areas. These gaps grow due to lack of 

4 

1 
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individual attention needed in the class. If the child's learning continuity is 
broken, then it becomes very difficult to overcome that deficiency unless 
some stringent measures are adopted by the teacher/parents for its removal. 

• The third problem was non-availability of learning materials i.e. textbooks on 
time due to delay in printing or parents inability to buy them in time. 

I 

• The teachers had mixed perceptions about the usefulness and effectiveness ‘ 

I 

of pre service Training in discharging their professional duties. Almost half of 

the teachers interviewed responded that pre-service training is fully effective 

* 

whereas rest of the teachers gave as partially helpful as well as not helpful at 
all. 1 

• The mismatch between school and home language causes adverse effect on 
learning of the child. The teachers reported that 20 to 30% students face 
difficulty due to this mismatch. Its effect was reported more in urban schools 
than in rural ones where migratory population like workers, labourers etc are 
found in large numbers. 

• Weekly tests/units tests/monthly tests were reported as the mode of 
evaluation of students learning. Private schools and KVS follow continudus 
evaluation (weekly & unit tests). 

The proportion of oral and written .tests vary with the level in terms of age and 
class of the child Children upto Class II are given more oral problems and 
students of classes IV and V are given more written problems in the tests. 

• It was also reported by the teachers from all the states and from all category 

j 

of schools that they take all measures to help the low achievers by paying 
more attention, taking extra classes, organizing diagnostic and remedial 
teaching, informing parents to take extra care of the child, encouraging peer 
group learning, advising class monitor to help week students of the class etc. 

• Majority of teachers both from rural and urban primary schools reported that 
they are able to complete more than half of the syllabus in first half of the 
session so that enough time is left in the second half for revision of whole 
course before examination. 
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• Most of the teachers both from rural and urban schools make full use of the 
textbooks for'transacting in the class. Textbooks provide sufficient directions 
and help in their teaching work. 

• Almost all the teachers both from rural and urban settings assign 'Home 
Work' tasks regularly to the students. The range of time duration required for 
completing the school assignment, it was from 30 minutes to 3 hours The 
percentage of students who are able to complete the Home Work regularly 
varied from 50 to 90 per cent. KVS and Public School children were more 
particular in doing H.W th^n Govt, schools children. Almost half of the 
students complete the Home assignment themselves and other half get it 
done with the help of parents, brothers/sisters or tutors. Children from rural 

l 

areas and those from first generation learner families face difficulty in doing ‘ 

i ' 

their Home Work due to lack of encouragement and guidance. 

4.3 State Specific Observations of Teachers 
a) Madhya Pradesh , 

Opinion of teachers in this context was that subject as a whole was not reported 
as difficult but within the subject, some topics/sections were comparatively 
difficult resulting into content load. The topics comprised the following: 

- Computers in Environmental Studies 

- English Grammar for Classes IV & V 

- Lack of appropriate questions at the end of some chapters 

- Difficult problems on operations of multiplication and division, fractions, 
decimals etc., 


Heavy syllabus of Environmental Science 



b) Karnataka & Delhi 

L 

Majority of Government School teachers reported that mathematics syllabus was 
heavier than required for classes III, IV & V. Social science and English were •. 

i i 

also reported above the level of children. 

c) Orissa 

Only few teachers reported that curriculum at the primary stage was overloaded. 
The main subject of concern was mathematics of class V, which seemed to be 
more in content to some extent. Social studies, English and Oriya were reported 
as little heavy ones. 

d) Rajasthan 

Majority of teachers reported that they do not feel curriculum as heavy one 
However about mathematics and social studies few teachers gave their opinion 

i 

of heaviness. 

f 

i f 

4.4 Parents' Perception about Curriculum Load 

• The parents perception about the education of their wards was more or 
less satisfactory They try to help their children by providing study 
materials and also on other aspects such as tutorial help either by 
themselves or by elder brother/sister of the child or by a paid person. 
Parents reported that the time children devote on completing the Home 
Work ranges from 30 minutes to 3 hours daily depending upon the class of 
the child. 

• Normally children study in classes III, IV and V devote more time on 
completing Home Work. 

• In parents view Mathematics and Hindi was more easy and interesting 
subject to their children. The opinions of parents belonging to rural and 
urban areas vary widely on the issue of curriculum load /In Madhya * 
Pradesh only few rural parents feel it as heavy, whereas urban parents in 
large number (48%) feel it as heavy. It is argued that in urban areas 
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scholastic* and non-scholastic subjects were found more than in rural 
areas resulting into the heaviness of the school bag both in terms of size 
and content load. 

4.5 Children's Perception about Curriculum Load 

Children of classes IV & V were interviewed in all the states. Firstly children 
hesitated to opine. Secondly they could provide some ideas about their 
difficulties. Their revelations are summarized as under: 

• Maths gnd EVS emerged as relatively difficult subjects Non 
comprehension and too much content to memorise 

• Most of the children found homework burdensome as it hinders their play 
time. 

• Some children mentioned their disinterest owing to teachers' attitudes and 
non availability of materials as Well as parents help in their studies. Their 
hesitation could also be responsible to some extent 

• All children expressed their desire for more play and activities as 
compared to routine class room teaching. 
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Chapter V 

CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


The present study has focussed on the nature and magnitude of curriculum load 
on children at pre-primary and primary stages The evidences are based on the 
primary data collected through observation, assessment and interviews 
with teachers, parents and children. As such the curriculum load has been 
explored by studying the perceptions of the concerned stakeholders about its 
various dimensions and factors. Major findings have been reported in the 
preceding chapters The conclusions and suggestions emanating from these 
findings are mentioned below separately for the pre primary and primary stages: 

5.1 Conclusions pertaining to Curriculum load at Pre-primary Stage 

In view of various aspects explored in the context of curriculum load at pre-the 
primary stage, following conclusions can be drawn 1 

1. Pre-primary education in most cases is treated as a downward extension of 
primary education. This practice is most dominant in urban public schools. 
Rural schools also adhere to the same practice but to a lesser extent. 

2 Teaching of the 3 R’s is considered to be the natural content area for pre¬ 
school education. There is little consideration to the play-way methods and 
activity-based learning. Teaching of 'the 3 R's gets unduly prompted for 
reasons such as. 

a) Dearth of variety of play material and equipment in pre-schools 

b) Lack of facilities of space for both indoor and outdoor games 

c) Lack of provision for health facilities 

d) Irregular supply of nourishing mid-day-meal and the improper 
management of the scheme in this regard 

e) Too early enrolment of children in pre-primary schooling: 
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3 Large number of underage children are admitted in pre-schools who are not 
mature enough to handle the fo|mal teaching offered in these schools. 
Children as young as 2Vz years of age 'are admitted to pre-schools who do not 
get age specific and development^ appropriate curriculum to follow 

4. Training needs of teachers of pre-schools remain unidentified and unattended 
to in the absence of proper training facilities and in-service training 
programmes In the training, qualifications and interest of teachers working 
with young children are seldom taken into consideration 

4- 

5. Parental expectations from pre-sdhool education of children also poses 
problems for making the pre-school programme informal, play based and 
child centred as majority of parents consider teaching of 3 R's and formal 
method of education quite favorable at this stage Such parental expectations 
about reading, writing and arithmetic competencies comparable to class I or 
class II curriculum from a pre-school age child has its genesis in the parents 
desire for seeking admission in class I, in good public school i e specially in 
urban areas. 

i 

6 The duration of pre-school education' is one year in Delhi, (MCD, NDMC 
schools) and two to three years in the rest of the schools in Delhi and In other 
states as well There are pre-nurseries in many cases in private sector which 
have the duration of pre-school education more than two years. 

7 In a large number of pre-school centres except in Angnwadis the daily 
working hours are for more than 3 hours Working hours in some cases get 
stretched up to 5 hours In the states where the daily duration of working 
hours is more than 4 hours (e.g Karnataka), children get more formalized 
environment and teaching of 3 R's thereby making stay of children difficult, 
besides being non productive. Such situations contribute towards the 
curriculum load on children 

8. Admission age and admission tests for pre-schooling also contribute to the 
load on pre-school children in various ways. The age of children is not given 
due consideration for planning a suitable programme, which is age specific 
and developmental^ appropriate. This could be because of pressure on 
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parents to admit the child in a good school and get the child academically 

ready for admission test since admission tests are given to parents and 

\ 

children for admission of child in so called reputed schools parents prepare ‘ 

i 

children in three R's and in turn pressurize pre-school system for teaching of 
3 R's. Children are generally tested orally as well as through written tests 

with emphasis on reading writing and numbers. 

* 

9. One of the significant reasons for pressure on children is the large distances 
children are compelled to travel specifically in case of public schools in cities 
and metropolitan cities. It has been found that many children in big cities 
travel 7 to 15 kms to reach their schools. 

10 Medium of instruction also significantly contributes to the academic burden on 
the children. Medium of instruction poses difficulties for young learners 
especially when their home background is non-supportive to a language other 
than the mother tongue. Children's speaking dialects at home do not match 
with the language used in school and pose psychological pressure on the 
minds of young children. 

11. A significant dimension of visible curriculum load on children appeared due to 
prescribing large number of books, workbooks etc. The management feels 
free to prescribe books to children at this stage. The number of books 

r 

prescribed in schools range from 2+3 books in government schools to 4-11 
books/workbooks in public/private schools All children carry school bags full 
of books prescribed in schools with tiffin box, water bottle, school diary, pencil 
box and notebooks along with homework copies etc. which amount to heavy 
school bags or curriculum load in physical terms 

12. Children are not only made to learn the 3 R's in a formal set up, they are also 
given homework regularly as an exercise to reinforce what has been taught in 
the class. The task of homework is given almost in all schools in all fhe 
states. Nearly 84 per cent of the sampled schools have reported the practice 
of giving homework to children. The extent is 74 percent in Orissa and 96 
percent schools in Rajasthan. Teachers however maintain that the homework 
is given at the, insistence of parents. 
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13. With regard to perception of teachers on curriculum load, it was revealed that 
majority of teachers did not visualize load on children on account of pre¬ 
school curriculum and methods. Only one third of the teachers in Orissa and 
Rajasthan were found critical of. the curriculum load on children. Similarly 
large majority of parents (about 04 percent) have opined homework to be 
necessary Further, they had suggested that it should be of a duration 
ranging from 30 minutes to 3 hours. Parents also suggested that the . 
quantum of homework should be'less. It should be mainly oral and children 
should be able to do it independently. 

14. The main area of dissatisfaction for parents was about the mid-day meal 
facilities The next item was weight of the school bag, followed by poor 

i 

hygienic conditions in schools. Transport facilities, availability of play and 
learning material and school timings were other areas about which some 
parents had expressed dissatisfaction. 

15. The survey revealed that one of the major contributing factors towards 
burdening children was pressure from private publishers on schools to 
introduce new books on rhymes, stories, number work etc., 

16 The growing competition right from the pre-school stage is another 
contributing factor since it over loads children with formal instructions, without 
any consideration about the needs of children for play, exploration and 
creativity 

17. The absence of any regulatory mechanism to exercise control over the 
curriculum, method and teacher training requirements adds to the unrestricted 
ever-increasing burden on children - There is no monitoring of the quality of 
teacher training institutions at pre-school stage. Educational qualifications 
and professional training and other requirements necessary for a nursery 
teacher are, hardly adhered to while appointing teachers in nursery schools 
Engagement of such unqualified persons for educating pre-scholars 
perpetuates practices of elementary stage to pre-school adding to the 
problem of curriculum load. 


I 
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5.2 Suggestions 

It is evident from the major findings and conclusions of the study of curriculum 
load on pre-school children that they have to bear the burden on both counts, 
namely, the load of heavy school bag and that of comprehension. Admittedly 
steps must be taken to reduce it so that children enjoy their childhood and 
acquire skills and understandings commensurate with their developmental states. 
Based on the research evidences, the following suggestions are offered: 

(i) Pre-school education should be uniformly available to all children. 

(n) Pre-school education should be of two years duration. It should enrol 
children between the age of 3 to 4 years. 

i 

(m) Admission to primary stage should not be based on the test of knowledge 
in 3 R's. It should be a smooth transition from pre-primary to primary. 

(iv) Instructional time for pre-school children should in no case exceed four 
hours. 

(v) Formal teaching of subjects, reading and writing must be prohibited at the 
pre-primary stage 

(vi) The curriculum at pre-primary stage should focus on development of skills 
of identification, comparison, matching, naming, seriation, drawing and 

counting without formal learning of numbers etc. Opportunities for child to 

1 

child interaction and child nature interactions must be provided in 
abundance. This stage should be utilized for developing positive attitudes, 
and habits for healthy, social participation. Children should be 
encouraged to play with pets, knpwing common birds, animals, plants and 

j 

means of transport and some delestial bodies such as sun, moon and 
stars. 

(vii) Children should be exposed to concrete material including picture books. 
Books related to learning of 3 R's need not be prescribed. 

(viii) Homework must be prohibited 
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(ix) Children should not be admitted in schools located at a distance 
exceeding 3 kms. 

(x) Conditions at pre-school should be hygienic and adequate materials for 
play mus( be made available. 

I 

(xi) Undue competition among children should be curbed. 

(xii) Children at the pre-school stage should be under the charge of properly 
trained teachers only. 

(xni) Efforts should be made to educate parents about pre-school education in 
order to check undue expectations from pre-school children, thereby 
reducing the pressure on them Media support must be harnessed in this 
regard 

(xiv) A regulatory mechanism should be evolved at the state level to oversee 
the curriculum, recognition of schools at pre-primary stage, teacher- 
training (both pre-service and in-service) and maintaining norms of 
physical facilities and quality of learning experiences provided to children. 

i 

5.3 Conclusions Pertaining to Curriculum Load at the Primary Stage 

1 

The present study has attempted to study various dimensions of curnculum load 
of children at primary stage as perceived by teachers, parents and children vis-i- 
vis the ground realities with regard to physical facilities and other factors. Based 
on the findings of the study certain conplusions were drawn which highlight the 
situations present in the states and the common practices in use with regard to 
curriculum load on children The conclusions are presented below 

1. In private schools, children are subjected to academic exercises prior to 
their admission in Class I This phenomenon occurs at both the places 
namely, the homes and preschool centers. It was found that parental 
expectations, urge, competition among privately managed preschool 
institutions that was found to be responsible for creating undue pressure 
on children at this tender age. 
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2. While government school children were found to have primary school at a 
distance ranging from 1 to 2 km from home, the private institutions were 
attracting children from a distance ranging from 5-15 kms. Similar was the 
condition with regard to the KVS schools The distance travelled by 
children was found to contribute towards stress leading to psychological 
pressure amounting to curriculum load. 

3. The government schools were found to be deficient in providing adequate 
physical facilities particularly that of toilets, drinking water, play equipment, 
black boards, teaching learning aids etc. It was also noticed that wherever 
facilities existed their maintenance was extremely poor. The condition in 
privately managed schools and KVS was found to be better on this 
account ft was also found that the attitude of teachers towards physical 
facilities and their use was significantly different in government and private 
schools. 

4. The instructional time in primary schools range from 5-6 hours in all the 
schools in the states. Working days were reported between 210-235 
days but utilization of these working days for instructional purposes was 
significantly different in government and private schools The government 
teachers had to engage themselves in non academic activities for 15 to 25 
per cent of working days in a year. 

5. The teacher-pupil ratio across the states ranged from VI8 to 1:70 

I 

Another finding was that quality of the output was better in private schools 
where teacher pupil ratio was relatively higher than the government 

schools. This may be interpreted as an outcome of monitoring mechanism 

% 

and accountability differences in the two sets of schools. 

6. It'may be noted that the KVS w k ere found to maintain a student ratio of 
1 30 throughout. In rural areas the teacher pupil ratio was found to be 
higher on account of single teacher schools or the vacant posts of 
teachers, in schools. The quality of education was found to be a casualty 
in government institutions located in rural areas. 
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7. The study revealed that the school bag was heavier In all public schools 
as compared to government schools. Children studying in government 
schools had 4-6 books as against 7-9 books possessed by children going 
to private school for the learning of 4 basic subjects Besides this, private 
school children carried on an average 4 extra books and note books for 
moral education, drawing and painting, supplementary learning material 
and help/activity books. As such physical load was a phenomenon seen 
in public schools alone. 

8 Teachers of government schools and private schools both deny curriculum 
load on children, but complain about the abilities of the children coming 
from low socio economic background families. Government school 
teachers however reported certain hard spots of learning in specific 
subjects , It was noted that teachers complain about inadequate inservice 
training to meet their requirements. 

9. Divergent views were expressed by the parents belonging to rural and 
urban areas on the issue of curriculum load. Only a few rural parents 
expressed their own concern abput curriculum load while sizeable number 

i 

of urban parents pointed out hfeaviness of the curriculum especially in 
public schools Parents of government school children were critical of the 
attitude of teachers and teaching-learning as organized in classrooms 
The urban parents of public as well as government school children 
demanded enhanced curriculum for their children 

10. Home work was appreciated by all parents in all types of school However, 
a small section of parents complain about the quality and quantum of 
home work to be given to their wards. It was also found that there were 
differences in the home/family support to the children in rural and urban 
areas It was also noted that practices of diagnostic and remedial 
teaching were in practice only in a selected private schools and in some of 
the KVS . 

11 About 30 per cent of children expressed difficulties in learning due to non 
comprehension, learning gaps, subject difficulty etc. Most of these children 
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belonging to public schools, KVS and schools located in cities. Children in 
rural areas could not explicitly mention about difficulties faced by them. It 
was gathered from the interviews'of the children that there were significant 
differences in the teaching styles of teachers in a government and private 
schools. KVS however had better arrangement. The main concern of the 
children as expressed by them was about subjects being difficult as 
opined by students of government schools 

5.4 Suggestions 

I 

The close scrutiny of the findings presented in the preceding chapters and 
conclusions as Stated above, reveal that the problem of curriculum load exists at 
the primary stage almost in all schools but nature and magnitude vary depending 
on the management and location of the schools concerned. The findings lead to 
certain suggestions which may be helpful in improving the situation with regard to 
curriculum load on children. Some suggestions are offered as under 

1. Basic infrastructural facilities must be ensured in all schools including play 
material, equipment, drinking water, toilets especially for girls 

2. Teacher pupil ratio should be maintained around 1:30. 

3 Preservice and inservice training need to be strengthened specially with 
regard to dealing children with certain deficiencies and continuous and 
comprehensive evaluation methods of diagnostic and remedial teaching 
and action research Serious thinking is required regarding improvement 
of quality^ of teaching, learning in government schools and certain 
measures for enhancing teacher motivation coupled with participatory 
mechanisms alnd materials support would be desirable. State 
governments should advice private management not to burden children 
with extra books and should cohcentrate more on using an appropriate 
methodology of teaching. 

4 Home work should be given with a view to providing support to class room 
teaching and it should not utilize more than two hours on children in any 
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case Proper mechanism for providing them with feed back should also be 
ensured 

5 Practice of private tuitions should be curbed Continuous and 
comprehensive evaluation and diagnostic remedial teaching should be 
institutionalized and monitored properly Due emphasis should be given 
to co-scholastic activities to be organized in schools with a view to 
ensuring participation of all children Emphasis should be laid on common 
school activities related to simple yogic exercises, silent sitting, relaxation 
and concentration Children should be encouraged to play and inculcate 

i 

values of cooperative living. The administrative machinery including the 

headmasters should concentrate towards education of the children from 

deprived sections, minorities and economically weaker sections 
* 

6 Special attention should be given to mastery learning of concepts and 
learning gaps should not be allowed to dccur and be removed at the 
earliest opportunity 

6.5 Educational Implications 

The study has provided newer insights into the dimension of the curriculum load 
as obtained in schools across the six states Its magnitude and the nature, of 
course, varies. The problem may be tackled mostly at local levels only. Teachers, 
Headmasters, parents, administrators and community persons may be geared to 
help. What is required is that the children should be provided with an attractive 
environment, basic minimum facilities for teaching-learning, play materials and 
opportunities for mutual interaction Certain implications, however, emanate 
from the study which need to be taken care of by educational planners and 

i 

administrators, curriculum developers and textbook writers A few suggestions in 
this regard are mentioned below. 

1 The curriculum should be formulated giving due importance to the issue of 
curriculum load. It should be appreciated that mere slicing of the content 
would ’not be of any help Certain time tested practices need to be 
adopted which may Include spiral presentation of the curriculum, all 'dead 
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wood' may be deleted from the curriculum and the curriculum may be 

I 

linked with life skills and life situations.. Enough room may be provided for 

i 

local specific curricula and providing for activity based and joyful activities 

commensurate with the developmental stage of children besides 

* 

inculcating basic human values among them. 

4 

2 The textbooks should be so presented that the content is properly 
sequenced, proper examples are provided, opportunities for activities, 
exercises and revision are found in plenty and pictures and diagrams 
should help to make the understanding of concepts more clear The 
textual material should be such that it makes class transaction smoother. 
The administrators could lay more emphasis on processes rather than 
products The 'inspectorial' model should be dispensed with and 
participatory mechanisms be adopted. Community participation should be 
solicited for which school and society may be brought a little closer to 
serve the interest of the children in the best possible, manner There 
should be an awareness campaign utilizing the media addressed to 
teachers, community leaders and parents as to how the education of 
children at the primary stage be geared up with a view to clarifying the 
roles of each category of persons. There should be reasonable scope in 
the school system wherein children should feel free to express their 
grievances about which responsible persons be advised to deal with them 
in a judicious manner. 
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wrtR 3 ?nft t ? 


Rck u i <{1RiM. 


w 

■fen 

4{fd1t+d yjSpfr d M1M J J1 

1 



2 


, 

3 



4 



5 

\ 
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4. 


t 

i 

\ 

5. -fwff q^T% ^ wrcft t 

■qf^ eit cbnl ^ aTHT 1 JTT =b<ef t" I 


■?t / ^ 


6. anWr f^TT ~m vftk\m arn^ ^pf 3 %cht wtw f ? 

Yt w ' TFT ^ qwt ^ ; 

( ) ( ■ ) ( ) 

7. srtt * fasrrf44i w, w\ »w ^ t^raM^ft *-w 3 

st^r 3 ffcft t / qft 

qfq if, eft t^r qfcfm t * 

8. ortt w 3 toTfsfqt qft wn sTrarq^RTT arter f- it / *nft 

■qfq ?f, eft arm w fc*tfcr ^r -pne^r % -fcrc; wm ^x?r t ? 


9. 3TN ^ ^TT (3) iwr ^TCrjcfr ^ ^ t ? 


io. ^ trot ^ qrq ^rrm. f^r tst^ 3 armt '^rsqil ^teft t ? 
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11 . 


3TFT3R fVifl'l JlfcMd ^ ^RiR+d 3FR ^Ftf 3 <^flla 

t ? . hRrrt 

- qiptf ^ W ^T <J<l5< u l ^ . 


- 'HHM ^ifd^ftf 'H'f.Hf^ t^T 'f 


12. ■frr^nfzNt ^\ m\ ftr ^t ‘jjrM'r+d IWr srtw 3 t ? 

TJ^TFFR ^ 'fafa - 

- hIRsT* 37T TrfcTTRT 

- feifecr ^t ■afcmcT 

13. ■'ritsjT ^ srrnK ■qr w*iU ^ ^ -onc^n ^ t? 

14. q^WR ^TfT ^ wf 4 aiqqt TFT t^FT fwft ^ ^ 3 FP2 





w 

f^RT 

W 

t^T 

_ 


m i 


ma 


H 


hidH 


RSI 1 


(ii) _. _ 


cm) 


i® 

■qqfro 

(in) 

t 

(IV) 


E 55 BH 

3 T«FR 

RH 

*-W 

(V) 

JipJTd 

(V) 


(V) 


fqcn.°i 

facU^i 


f^FRUT 


1 


i 


_ 
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(sr) ■RrTasTf&fot m 

i. ^83 t 3 f?T^T to fro^t ^mcf t®rar*ff ^t ^ t ? 


Tft ^r, frorrfsfrf ^ t^ro; sm tott rtot t ? 


2. ¥R: fTOTT«jf fTOT TO ^fe^qf TT^T ^ t ? 

(*F) ^T<Zj^Vr[ f [ ] 

li 

(BT) ^5VcT+ *fTCT ^ ^ffrlti [ ] 

ft) ft 35 ft W ^ TOft ^ TOW [ ] 

W ^ W fasnSTC ^ *JTOT 3 f^RrTT WI [ ] 

( 5 ) iw? ^ £ tow [ ] 

1 

(^) ‘TOn-troT tow • [ ]’ 

3. TO'BBT ^ M ^ W^TlfTOT iTOT ^ TOP t - 
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4. «F*TT 3TFT «e cc il t I tf / *T^t 

IT, eft ^Tf TR*T ^T ^RTT t ? 

^ ■fcctf HfcRId t^TTsff Wlif ^ ^ Y 1 ?fT# tl 

5. 3uM=f> fchn-i yfa^id fsRjTsff T&m TfW 

1 

* 

6. 3TTT f^T yfdTId 3rfn*-7RP^ 7TpF4 TI#T W t 

l 

li 

(5f») 'fasnf«fot Pd4pHd P4t||Rrl4 3 . yPd^M 

(t^) ^ . 

(tt) ■'tstV^-^fP i jcr ^r .3 . 

i 

7. arfiT’TT^F-lTF^F W ^ TT^T 3 t^T TTfrTYRT STfaHPTSF - 5F#nT 

is I . TTfcmcT 

% 

< 

i 

l 

8. 37Pt£ STCT "fcl* ^ ^FT P+4M4H iWr yRtVId 3Tfa«-TTW 

^ t ? . ’SrfTRTcr 
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dwui - vi 

ii 

WT-ta / w (iimftct> ^rc) 



1. ^FTT 3TTWT •STT^F TRFTcTT t ? StA^t 

'mR cfr feraT^nr ^f*r% ^ f^ snq^ ^^-epqr wrcr 
■q^ t ? 

i 


\ 


2. CM I 3TTWT «wn°t> PiqfHd ^q ^ fatllcM *TTc!T "I ? ^T/q^t 
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3. arrq^r «n?iq> "sm t^n^nr ^nrf ^ ^fcncii '<+<^i ^ ^tt 

i 1 

^T^T # ? 

s 

-. ’SR ■$ faaTdq qft 

\ 

- 3T<*4H e +> ^T q|<n4> 3TRr arfqq o^q^K 

- ■qRiTcFR w\ ^nrt #rr 

- faille^ Tsfr ^Tfsfcft qq ^jyf q 

- %$r®T 

I 

I 

4. 3TN few qft -TClf % qr^t ITSfj TT^r f _ 

fRW ' STTftFF -^q ^ q^t 

(’ ) < ) ( ) 

■qfq q^T, cfr 3 tft w*n ^qr ^rt^r i 

5. ^TTT fcrencR qf>T 4l<$4ej»*i aTTWt Tjft q>Cdl ^ ? 

^ i aiiftr=b ^q ^ q^t 

i 

( ) ( ) ( ) 
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6 . 


afr'T PiHfcito ^ ^ TfrRT cRT t — 


(^r) to-TO tfwit '3^«T ^ 

(^ ' t T5Tf ^ ^TFT "*t 
(tt) 3T^T 

cftcT *hI 41 ^ qifd'ial ^ 

I 

( ) ( ) ' ( ) 

» 

t 

h 

7. wm srmft ^r A ^r ^ wm -q^fr t ? 

8. =MI TJF-^pf 3^r vft <=h< n( ■§■? 

^r : 

- *rrf -' «rftR 

i 

- ^ 

-, 3T^T 

l 

9. ®ps^ ■ep'r TpT-^TFf ^»T^/^iTT% sf^RFf f^FRT TFFT cFTcTT ^ ? 

. ’Efer / ’E 
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10. am#’ # of^T ^TT fWT eFnn t ? 


n. air# ^tt twi ^fggAm wm t ? 

j 


12. 31F# # fFT tWlt •qT^T^# ^FTcft t ? 


^5T 

e bfcJ r l. 

cTl<+i—cTlc+i 

airan 

(^r) rfw ( 

) 

( ) 

( 

i 

(^) *im ( 

)• 

( ) 

( • 

(IT) 31«WT( 

) 

( ) 

( 

arp# ^ 

t 

w*n t ? 






- ■'TSHT 

• 



- WTW TTS^T 




- ^ei sh-Hi 



i 

- zt.’Eft. tngT 

i 




- 
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14. °RT 3TFT HraTd4 ^T^TTW-3T«ITW ^ qpT ^ 

t ? if/^t t 

i 

( ) < ) ( ) 

* 

15. 3TFT 3TRTW/fat||<rN 'gJTT tdRsW 1 T R fan WIT 31*15! «PT^ 

* 

t? 

^r cf^ 

( ) ( ) . ( ) 

^ IT, 3TCTT fa* *T* TJ5TT*t epT 

I 

f®l c K u l * I • 


16 . -ert airfa «r^ fSraRR «w ^ ^itot ^ ^eft 

t? 

■*rfl IT T* fan WIT 5 p fa ~ Hl( t ? 
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17. <^tt sTKirqcfr/f^^i^f ^ 3 ^it 'srRrf^iT ^rr t 


18. '5PTT 3TH fa^fafisKT ^ t ? 

TJJCt TTTF * 3ltf?T^j ^ fac^d ^ 

- feznm wi ( ) ( ) ( ) 

I 

i a f 

- fafliera arr% ^Ffr 

()()() 

s 

^ tm ( ) 1 ( ) ( ) 

- faWd4 ( ) ( ) ( ) 

- fa slid 4 ! ' T T* a TFr ^5R 

( )■ ( ) ( ) 

19. c t’ 4 ll -STN fTRfTcT ^ f^F ®l^ T R Wlf ®i\^i "3¥ 'fcifasF arfferar 

t? .' 1 
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■3WI - vn 


ftmePT atffo t ^ 1^5 (aroftw ^tc) 

I faaiera 3 ■$m ^ ara^f a^j^ra- frra arr*iR ^r ^ : - 

* 

(1) w^tr w? wfrwt 

(2) wsTTT 3 Ararat ^ m 

(3) faUMM cTTclTcRUI 

■ ^ w% i£t if^rsiT 

I 

■ ^fNiera , 

■ f^T^rar 3 wfrf w wnft 
% 

r 

■ 3TKTTW/f?T^T8ff rafafafsraf 

II w - (111,1V,v)^ rarest ^r rararatcr t^=r strik tr i[z wt. :- 

- ■spit arra t^Tera ^ an^ i 

- ^raT arrwT v ^ 3 ^FraT t ? ^ 

raft ^nft sfr ^rtt '+kui •f - 

■ <aet-^5 ^ T1 ^l ePTcTT ’t 

■ '^I-WRft ^rt *raft i 

■ ara^ra 
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■ «=bi4 ^ «=M'<roai 

■ ■EF^TT 3 n-TcTHT 

■ J-ual-fMdl ^ '^T^Ttn’ ^hf **>41 

■ "^T chRi’i Ijf^TT 

■ ar^T 


hi anq-^t -epfa ~m twi ^fcr sttoft vhrti % ? 

IV 3 TTM^ cffo ^ 1 w? WM t ? 

cblBddl ^TR^T TO ^ - 

- srffcRF f 

- f?T$RF -SF3k t 

- ^TR?T 4 3TTcft 

- 3 T^T 

v q-qi arrc y ) 'Ki<+> tjjct =hi4 "q^ <+>< ctt*t "33t i| 

vfc ^t, eft UScRF ^rtt *i t ? 

vi arrWr ^ wf tH<?Ru t ? / ^€\ 

■qf^ ff, cfr ^ ^r t jtt ^ 

h 

■ wr 

■ ■qirfT/fqcrT -qft -to •& 

■ ^rf/qf^T % 

■ Tnsft l^rsnsff qft t=r^ 

■ ^ Trqq 
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VII c t‘'41 TJF *^l ^1^1 ThcACII ^ ? 1 Wf/' r 1^1 

■zrf^ ^T cfr "faro y°hK fncrial "t - 
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